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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Problems of Philosophy. An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. 

By John Grier. Hibben, Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Logic in Princeton 

University. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. — pp. vi, 203. 

The aim of this work is "to give a simple statement of the various 
schools of philosophy, with the salient features of their teachings, and to 
indicate the chief points at issue in reference to controverted questions." 
The author has not attempted "to present a detailed account or exhaustive 
criticism of philosophical systems ; " his object has been " merely to fur- 
nish the student who is beginning the study of philosophy a bird's-eye view 
of the general philosophical territory. ' ' Professor Hibben keeps strictly 
within the limits he has laid down, and has succeeded in writing an intro- 
duction to philosophy which is better adapted to the needs of the begin- 
ner than any similar work now in the field. He gives a simple, intelligible, 
and precise account of the problems of philosophy, and of the various 
solutions which have been offered. He never obtrudes his own point of view, 
and always presents the reader with a sympathetic and objective statement of 
the theory under discussion. Another important feature of the book is its 
size. The author has evidently realized that an introduction should be brief, 
and he has attained this end by shunning prolixity of statement and super- 
fluous repetition. Moreover, his book has all the attraction which an ex- 
cellent literary style can lend, and for this reason, among others, it ought 
to appeal not merely to the professed students of philosophy, but also to a 
wider circle of readers. 

After showing that the problems of philosophy necessarily present them- 
selves to the human mind, Professor Hibben proceeds to state what these 
problems are. The subject matter of philosophy is Reality as distinguished 
from that which seems to be, and the sphere of Reality comprises three divi- 
sions : Nature, Mind, and God. Metaphysics is that branch of philosophy 
which deals with (1) ontology, or the nature of being in general, and (2) cos- 
mology, or the origin of the universe. The ontological inquiry has been nar- 
rowed down in metaphysical discussion to the definite question : Is mind or 
matter at the basis of all things ? Monism, of the materialistic or spiritualistic 
sort, and dualism are the different standpoints which have been adopted in 
the, attempt to answer this question. The cosmological inquiry refers "not 
to the nature of the world and its phenomena, for that would be the problem 
of ontology, but to the origin of the world quite irrespective of the question 
whether the world is all matter or all mind, or partly matter and partly 
mind." What cosmology has to decide is whether the world can be ex- 
plained in a purely mechanical way to the exclusion of all teleology. This 
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leads to the further problem of the relation of God to the world. Those 
who maintain the sufficiency of a merely mechanical explanation may be 
either agnostics or atheists, while their opponents may be polytheists, theists, 
deists, or pantheists. In addition to metaphysics, there is a separate de- 
partment of philosophy which deals with man as a conscious being. The 
investigation of mind suggests certain general questions of a philosophical 
nature, as well as the special problems of a scientific psychology. Philo- 
sophical psychology is concerned with the nature and origin of the conscious 
self. Is there a separate self distinct from the phenomena of consciousness ? 
Is the primary mode of psychical activity intellect or volition ? These are 
the two chief questions with which this branch of philosophy has to deal. 
Further, among the general problems of mind there is a special problem, the 
discussion of which forms a distinct discipline, namely, the theory of knowl- 
edge or epistemology. The epistemologist investigates the source of our 
knowledge and the relation of knowledge to reality. Finally, there is the 
normative department of philosophy which includes logic, ethics, and 
aesthetics. 

This analysis and classification of the problems of philosophy determines 
the general plan of the book. The remaining eight chapters are devoted 
to a detailed statement and discussion of the different questions and answers 
indicated above. The classification, however, seems open to the criticism 
that it does not bring out the true relations of subordination which must 
exist between the various disciplines. It seems to coordinate ontology, 
cosmology, and philosophical psychology, while epistemology comes in as 
a special problem of the general investigation of mind. But the cosmolog- 
ical question and the inquiry into the nature of the soul are ultimately 
specific ontological questions, and epistemology seems to be the only ade- 
quate correlate of ontology. But whatever may be said about the au- 
thor's success in the difficult task of mapping out the field of philosophy, 
there can be no doubt about the merit of his treatment of the definite prob- 
lems and theories. This detailed discussion constitutes, of course, the 
most important part of an introduction, and it is here that the author is 
seen at his best. As already stated, the book as a whole is an unusually 
successful attempt to meet the wants of the beginner, and can be very 
cordially recommended. 

David Irons. 

Dynamic Idealism, an Elementary Course in the Metaphysics of Psychology. 

By Alfred H. Lloyd, Ph.D., author of "Citizenship and Salvation." 

Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1898.— pp. x, 248. 

The contents of this fresh and interesting little work are divided into 
three parts, of which the first is ' The World of Things,' covering 58 pages, 
the second, 'The World of Ideas,' covering 98 pages, and the third, 
' The World of Acts, ' covering 29 pages. There is a brief introduction 
and, also, an appendix containing 'A Study of Immortality in Outline.' 



